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MANTRAS FOR “EVERY GOD 
AND GODDESS” 


Vernacular Religious Ritual in the Literature of 
Sabhapati Swami 


Keith Cantú 


There is an important feature of yogic literature that has received no scholarly 
treatment to date, namely the incorporation of a wide variety of mantras for a 
range of gods, goddesses, and planetary deities in the Tamil vernacular literature 
of Sabhapati Swami (ca. 1828—1923/4), a nineteenth- to twentieth-century Tamil 
yogin with ties to the esoteric milieus of his time. Modern yoga in South Asia 
from the colonial period onward is often perceived to depart from its historical 
connection with the formalities of vernacular ritual in many contexts, a percep- 
tion partly due to Swami Vivekananda's modernization of yogic teachings, the 
efforts of the Theosophical Society, and later an emphasis on physical body cul- 
ture and exercise (Singleton 2010, De Michelis 2008). Nevertheless, a wide vari- 
ety of ritual forms remained popular in vernacular contexts of yoga that predated 
and were contemporary with this modernization. I present here an alternative 
story that shows how yoga in the Tamil vernacular context of Sabhapati Swami's 
literature maintained an intrinsic connection with not only mantras but also an 
accompanying ritual apparatus that was deeply intertwined with festival tradi- 
tions connected at shrines for the Tamil Siddhars and so-called “Swamigals.” 
For the past century, Sabhapati Swami has remained a largely forgotten yet 
enigmatic figure, not only in the fields of yoga studies but also in esotericism, a 
field that has its own contours and links to alternative religious movements orig- 
inating both in and outside of Europe (Cantú 2020, 2021; Asprem and Strube 
2020; Hanegraaf 2015). Born in Velachery, then a small temple village south 
of colonial Madras, present-day Chennai, Sabhapati was educated at a Scottish 
missionary school in his early childhood yet remained deeply connected to Saiva 
temple culture via his family's service to Velachery Chidambara Swamigal (Véta- 
cireni Citambara [Periya] Cuvamikal, d. 1858), a Tamil Virasaiva guru in the 
line of Kumara Devar (Kumaratevar) (Cuvamikal 2014, Cantú 2023). His three 
surviving hagiographical accounts state that he had a vision of the transcendent 
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Siva (civam) who guided him to travel to the Pothigai Hills, a mountain range 
on the border with what was then Travancore (modern Kerala), specifically 
to the hermitage of Agastya, a legendary amalgamation of the Vedic rishi and 
founder of the Tamil Siddhars, who were revered as poets, alchemists, and yogins 
(Zvelebil 1992, Appendix 3; Venkatraman 1990). While it is difficult to account 
for what transpired at this hermitage, it is clear that he engaged with a network 
of yogins who were interested in revitalizing earlier traditions of the medieval 
Tamil Siddhars (Tam. cittar, < Skt. siddha),! a group that gradually, by Sabhapati’s 
time, were better known as Swamigals (cuvamikal , < svamin + Tamil plural/hon- 
orific suffix kal) on account of their connection to Tamil Viraéaiva movements.? 
The hagiographies of Sabhapati Swami—or Sabhapati Swamigal (Capapati 
Cuvamikal) as he was known by Tamils—claim that his new guru, a semi- 
legendary and centuries-old figure named Shivajnanabodha Rishi (Civanan 
apota Rusi, < Sivajfianabodha Rsi), instructed him to take his message to the rest 
of South Asia. While it is unclear just how many temple complexes he actually 
visited in North India, we know that by 1879 and 1880 ee, he was spending his 
time between the Kangra Valley of Himachal Pradesh and Lahore in the British 
Punjab (now in Pakistan). In Lahore, he met with Shrish Chandra Vasu (Srié 
Candra Basu, 1861—1918), then a Bengali student at Government College Lahore 
and budding legal advocate whose father had migrated to the Punjab from what 
is today Bangladesh. Shrish Chandra edited and helped to publish the first edition 
of Sabhapati’s lectures, by that time a common format for presenting material 
by traveling speakers of reform movements (Jones 1976). Shrish Chandra pub- 
lished these lectures, predating Swami Vivekananda’s own published lectures on 
Rajayoga by over fifteen years, along with extra material (Swami 1880), and he 
was also involved in its Bengali translation. He likely helped Sabhapati arrange 
a meeting with the founders of the Theosophical Society, namely Helena P. 
Blavatsky (1831-1891) and Henry S. Olcott (1832-1907), who remained friendly 
but ultimately very distant on account of their disbelief (at least publicly) over 
Sabhapati’s claim to have physically flown to the semi-legendary Mount Kailasa 
(Cantú 2021, Baier 2016). 

Sabhapati became largely forgotten by the Theosophical Society, and his rela- 
tionship with Shrish Chandra Vasu appears to have gradually faded by the end of 
the nineteenth century, yet he did not disappear from the historical record. Sab- 
hapati instead turned his attention more directly to the temple culture of Tamil 
vernacular ritual practice, especially the use of mantras, or sacred formulae. By 
“vernacular” I mean customs popularly accessible and open to members of all 
castes, often connected with natural environments, landscapes, and things (e.g. 
stone, metal, water, flowers, and leaves), and grounded in religious customs and 
traditions as accessible through a local language. This accords with the notion 
of religious folklife as popular culture, which is arguably “an extension of or 
development from the older traditional forms of culture” (Yoder 1990), and are 
forms that are re-processed via new forms of media and in a language that the 
majority of the population could understand. My use of adjectives like “folk” or 
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"popular" or “vernacular” as such are ultimately predicated on language, that 
is, a common language of the people. While Sanskrit (often verging into a late 
form of the Tamil-Sanskrit hybrid language manippiraval am, < Skt manipravala, 
"pearl and coral") provided the linguistic foundation for most of Sabhapati’s reli- 
gious teachings from the outset, it is clear from his works on mantra for Tamil 
audiences that he gradually began to much more consciously employ vernacular 
language in his guidance on holidays and the rituals surrounding local religious 
festivals. As a result, his later works came to reflect a fluid interface between both 
Sanskrit and Tamil vernacular religious worlds. Using the adjective “vernacular” 
with regard to Tamil is less problematic since it continues as a spoken language 
of the people, despite its rich classical history, but the Sanskrit vernacular remains 
less understood. In this context, it refers to the ways in which Sanskrit terms 
were rendered popularly accessible via the Tamil script as verbal forms, philo- 
sophical concepts, and mantras. 

The best example of this interface is Sabhapati’s four-part pamphlet 
Cakalakama tirattu (“A Compilation of All Agamas"), the first part of which was 
published in 1894. This work presents Hindu ritual observances of a wide array 
of holidays assigned to Tamil months (Yokisvarar 1894). These include annual 
celebrations and astrological events, most of which are celebrations intended for 
the general public, in this case Tamil speakers since the work is in Tamil with 
essentially no English. It is a valuable record of what kinds of rituals were taking 
place on a regular basis at the Konnur “Meditation Hall,” which is Sabhapati’s 
own English translation for the matálayam (< Skt. matha + dlaya) that he estab- 
lished between Konnur and Villivakkam, villages to the west of Madras, after 
returning there in the 1890s. These celebrations included prominent observances 
like Shivaratri (civarattiri viratam, < Skt. sivaratri) and Vinayaga/Ganesh Chaturthi 
(Tamil vindyakacaturtti, < Skt. vindyakacaturtht),° but also relatively less-common 
festivals and local observances that may reflect Sabhapati’s travels outside South 
India (e.g. “Dol” or “the Observance of Lord Kedar").* The full list is as follows, 
imparting an impression of the contents and connection with Tamil vernacular 
religion: 


1 "Monthly worship rites to be carried out at shrines to Siva" (civalaya matapii- 
jai, < Skt. sivalaya matapüja) 

2 “The Observance of Vinayagar’s Chaturthi” (vigdyaka caturtti viratam, < Skt. 
vináyaka caturthi vrata) 

3 “The chaturthi observance for [removing] difficulties” (cankafa caturtti 
viratam, < Skt. samkata caturthi vrata) 

4 “Arudra Darisanam,” lit. “Vision of Ardra [Naksatra]" (āruttirā taricanam, 
< Skt. ardra darsana) 

5 “The (winter) solstice” (cankiranti, < Skt. samkranti) 

“Dol, or the Festival of the Holy Swing” (tol allatu tiruvücalurcavam) 

7 “Diwali (Narak Chaturdashi)” (tipavali (narakka caturttaci), < Skt. dipavali 
(naraka caturdasi), 
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8 “The Observance of Lord Kedar [of Kedarnath tirtha]” (kétartsvarar viratam, 
< Skt. kedarisvara vrata) 
9 "Rules for the Lamp of the Lunar Asterism of Krittika [Diwali or Dipavali]” 
(karttikai naksattira tipaviti, < Skt. krttika naksatra dipavidhi) 
10 “The Instrument of Pradosham" (Mpvl. piratosakaranam, < Skt. pradosakarana) 
11 “The Observance of Monday [in the month of Karthika]” (comavara viratam, 
< Skt. somavara vrata) 
12 “The Festival of the Float" (tepporcavam) 
13 “Worship rites for the Vision of the Bliss of the Supreme Sakti” (paracatti 
ananta taricanap piijai, < Skt. parasakti ananda daríana pūjā) 
14 “The Observance of the Friday of Vinayagar (vindyaka cukkiravara viratam, 
< Skt. vindyaka śukravāra vrata) 
15 “The Observance of Vinayagar’s Shasthi 
vinayakasasthi vrata) 
16 “The Observance of Angaraka’s Chaturthi” (arkarakacaturtti viratam, < Skt. 
angarakacaturthi vrata) 
17 “The Observance of the Friday of Subramaniar” (cuppiraniyar cukkiravaravi- 


"m (vindyakacasti viratam, < Skt. 


ratam, < Skt. subrahmanya Sukravaravrata) 

18 “The Observance of Skanda’s Shasthi [sister or bride]” (skantacasti viratam, 
< Skt. skandasastht vrata) 

19 “The Observance of the Krittika [Nakshatra]” (kiruttikai viratam, < Skt. krt- 
tikā vrata) 

20 “The Observance of the Thiruvathira [Nakshatra]” (tiruvatirai viratam, < Skt. 
Sit ardrà vrata) 

21 “The Great Festival of the Five Actions” (pancakiruttiya makorcavam, < Skt. 
paficalegtya mahotsava)’ 

22 “The Observance of Umamaheswara" (umamakesvara viratam, < Skt. umama- 
hesvara vrata) 

23 "The Night of Shiva" (civarattiri viratam, < Skt. Sivaratri) 


This legacy of festival observances has survived to the present. The current 
“Shrine of Sri Sabhapati Swami and Ananda Ananda Swami" (Sri Capàpati 
Cuvàmi marrum Ananta Ananta Cuvamikalin Cannitànam) on Red Hills Road 
in Villivakkam regularly holds religious festivals advertised via WhatsApp and 
Telegram, events that are often combined with folk dancing and music. One of 
the most regular of these, which was also practiced in Sri Sabhapati Swami's time 
according to Cakalakama tirattu, is a Tamil-specific “evening worship" (piratosam, 
< Skt. pradosa) on auspicious nights for Siva (often held bimonthly on the thir- 
teenth day of the lunar fortnight), connected with the myth of the churning of 
the ocean of milk (see Figure 9.1). 

The festivals presented by Sabhapati in his pamphlets were not only to be 
observed in a highly organized fashion on specific days of the year, but they 
also were connected to an elaborate system of mantras, in this context Sanskrit 
sacred utterances in both the Tamil and Devanagari scripts, to be recited every 
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FIGURE 9.1 A pamphlet in Tamil on piratósam (< Skt. pradosa) in the collection of the 
Shrine of Sri Sabhapati Swami and Ananda Ananda Swami in Villivak- 


kam. Photo by Keith E. Cantt. 


day. In other words, the ritual attitudes cultivated on non-festival days (i.e. in 
daily ritual practice) inform these special observances, even those that are con- 
nected to dance, music, and ritual. The demand for further guidance on these 
proper ritual attitudes and associated mantras is reflected in another of Sabhapa- 
ti’s pamphlets published four years later and entitled Catanappiyasanupava upatécam 
(€ Skt. Sadhanabhyasanubhava upadesa, “Guidance on the Exercises and Practices 
of the Rites,” Svamikal 1898). This work, published in Vellore, a city west of 
Chennai, included such topics as “Guidance on the Order of Ceremonies that 
Must Be Carried Out in the Morning" (kálaiyil ceyyavéntiya anustanaviti upatecam), 
"Saiva and Vaisnava Assignments of the Limbs and Assignments of the Arms" 
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(caiva vaisnava ankarnniyáacam, karnniyacam), “Meditation on the Recitation of the 
Gayatri [Mantra]” (kayattiri jepattiyanam), “Guidance on the Mantras for Recita- 
tion of Every Deity” (carvatévata jepamantirankalin upatécam), and “Guidance on 
the Sacrifice and Meditation of the Nine Celestial Bodies” (navakkirakattiyanam 
yakam upatécam). This latter guidance on the nine celestial bodies (< Skt. nav- 
agraha) reflects engagement with a specific folk ritual practice, prominent in a 
wide variety of local Tamil temples, of circumambulating stone fixtures of the 
celestial bodies clockwise so as to remove astrological defects (dosas) that affect 
one’s potential for success in life (see Figure 9.2). 

Emphasis on mantra as central to religious practice and the observance of 
popular festivals is not in and of itself a marker of vernacular religion; such an 
emphasis will also readily be found in Hindu elite temple contexts across South 
Asia. However, Sabhapati’s emphasis is unique, for he imbued his pan-Indian 
teachings on mantra with what I would call a distinctly Tamil vernacular “fla- 
vor.” This flavor is reflected in at least three qualities that distinguish his teach- 
ings from the way mantras were presented to audiences in North India. First, 
his entire system is framed in the yogic mythology of Agastya, who as stated 
above was a Vedic rishi whose eponymous mountain is on the border between 
Kerala and Tamil Nadu, and who is considered the legendary founder of the 


FIGURE 9.2 A stone installation of the nine celestial bodies at Sri Devi Ellaman Thi- 
rukoil (Sri Tévi Ellamman Tirukkóvil) in Adyar, Chennai, just south on 
Damodharapuram Main Road from the headquarters of Theosophical 
Society. Photo by Keith E. Cantú. 
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community of Tamil Siddhars, yogins, physicians, and alchemists whose tumuli 
(jivacamati, < Skt. jivasamadhi, although the compound appears to be unattested 
in Sanskrit sources) are scattered across South India. Second, the mantras were 
published in the vernacular script of Tamil with explanatory notes for Sanskrit 
terms, allowing his teachings to be widely understood by his local audience. 
Third, the mantras connect with musical tones (svaras) to make their recitation 
popularly accessible, inviting local participation and intersecting with the world 
of Tamil devotional music. 

The first two of the above three qualities, as well as Sabhapati’s elaborate 
system of mantras as a whole, is most clearly articulated in his second book- 
length Tamil work (Cuvamikal 1913), the all-too-extended title of which was 
Carva manaca nittiya karmanustana, carva tevatatevi mdnaca püjattiyana, pirammakniana 
rdjayoka nistai camdti, carva tiksakkramattiyana, cdtand appiydca kiramdnucantana, 
cankiraha veta tiyanopateca smiruti ("Inspired Treatise on the Instructions of Med- 
itation, as Compiled from the Scriptures, on Every Mental Ceremony to be 
Performed Daily, on a Mental Ritual Meditation for Every God and Goddess, 
on the Steadfast Composition in the Yoga of Kings that is the Gnosis of Brah- 
man, on Every Meditation on the Sequences of Initiation, and on an Inquiry 
into the Sequence of the Practice of the Rites”). Amid this lengthy title is also 
found an important claim: there are mantras and meditations for “every god and 
goddess" (carva tévatatévi, < Skt. sarva devatadevi). Sabhapati may have known this 
is an exaggeration as some local Tamil deities seem to be missing (e.g. Ellaman 
or Karuppu Sami), or the claim could relate to his philosophy that these gods 
and goddesses are found within various parts of the yogic body and/or are all 
part of a transcendent Sarve$varar or “God of All.” In any case, the main work 
was published by the Office of Shanmuga Vilasa Press (Sanmuka Vilasa Piras 
Apic) in the Puttur (Puttür) area of Tiruchirappalli (formerly Trichy), today an 
important metropolis in Tamil Nadu, with portions also published by “Siva- 
rahasyam Press, P. T.” in Madras; little is known about either publishers. The 
work was registered with the Madras Record Office, in which the catalog entry 
is shortened to “Mantira Sangraha Veda Dyanopadesa Smriti,” an Anglicization 
of Mantira cankiraha veta tiyanopateca smiruti; the head word being the Tamil word 
mantra (mantiram) stresses its main feature as a work on mantra. The scope of the 
work is large and contains mantras to an entire pantheon of gods and goddesses 
as well as instructions in both Tamil and English on Sivarajayoga (see Cantú 

This work also contains a diagram, even a map of sorts, depicting Agastya, 
Sabhapati’s semi-legendary guru Shivajnanabodha, and Sabhapati himself with 
the title Guru Father Rishi (see Figure 9.3). The diagram is appropriately titled 
“the diagram of the tradition of succession between guru and student on the 
mountain called Mount Agastya, the Southern Kailasa” (taksanakailaca akas- 
tiyacala parvata kurucisya pdramparatya patam). The three yogins are depicted 
meditating in caves (Mpvl. kukaikal, < Skt. guha) at the confluence of the Thami- 
rabirani River and two other (possibly legendary or “yogic”) rivers, the Amrita 
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FIGURE 9.3 "The diagram of the tradition of succession between guru and student 
on the mountain called Mount Agastya, the Southern Kailasa.” Agastya 
is pictured on the left, Shivajnanabodha Rishi in the center, and Guru 
Father Rishi (Sabhapati Swami) on the right. Diagram published in 
Cuvamikal 1913. 


River (Mpvl. amirutanati) and the Siddhi River (Mpvl. cittinati). These form a 
"triple-braided" (Skt. triveni) confluence that mirrors the fameus confluence of 
the Ganges, Yamuna, and (subterranean) Saraswati in present-day Prayagraj. 

Recurrent references to Agastya are perhaps Sabhapati’s most explicit link to 
Tamil vernacular religion, given Agastya’s direct connection to the Siddhars. In 
the early twentieth century, the rishi also played an important role in the Dravid- 
ian language movement as the legendary founder of the Tamil language (Weiss 
2009). Sabhapati was writing before this movement gained momentum, and as 
a result was probably more interested in using the symbolic capital of Agastya’s 
power and authority as a primal guru (atikuru, < Skt. ddiguru) of yoga.? The text 
asserts itself to be “a scripture on the mantra of Agastya’s hidden guidance” (akas- 
tiyar kuptopatéca mantira vétamenal). As with many of these sections of “guidance” 
(upatecam, < Skt. upadesa), the actual content of this section consists only of the 
following prose poem (Cuvamikal 1913, 3): 


Listen, O world! Listen, even if you won't listen. The giver of liberation 
and individuated bliss (muktikaivalliyam), the great and undying Agastya 
Rishi [pronounced] the truth and mystery of the scriptures as a hidden 
instruction. How much has this man been gracious unto me, he who is 
called the blessed Shivajnanabodha Rishi? Have I not pronounced these 
also daily as the instructions of this eempiled scripture, O expanse of the 
world?? 
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This poem firmly grounds the rationale for the use of mantras in this entire 
"eermpied scripture" on mantra in the Tamil vernacular mythology of Agastya 
and Sabhapati Swami's semi-legendary guru Shivajnanabodha Rishi. The impor- 
tance of Agastya was also reflected in Sabhapati's publication of a lost work enti- 
tled Afukkunilai potam, “The Order of the State of Awakening,” a series of verses 
attributed to Agastya that appear to derive from extant manuscripts known by 
the same title. 

Agastya also figures prominently in Sabhapati Swami's Tamil-language 
hagiography, composed by Shivajnanaprakash Yogishwara (Civaknanappiraka- 
cayokisvara, dates unknown), and also appears in his English-language works. 
One legend asserts that Agastya is still living and appears once in every fifty 
years, and a second legend refers to Agastya founding a temple that Sabhapati 
frequented before establishing his meditation hall (Cuvamikal 1913, 13 [of hag- 
iography section]: 


He then approached the city of Chennai and is in Holy Konnur in Vil- 
livakkam. In ancient times Agastya established a pilgrimage bathing site 
of Agastya and a temple of Agastya at a forest of bael trees (vilvavanam, 
< Skt. bilvavana) where he slew the asuras Vatapi and Ilvala. He instituted a 
large pool, called the Offering Pool (Yakakuntam, < Skt. yajnakunda), and 
made an offering (yakam, < Skt. yajfia) upon coming to Holy Konnur. He 
approached the large pool, and was in his gnostic vision of the past, present, 
and future (Mpvl. tirikdla rianatirusti, < Skt. trikalajridnadrsti) while on the 
ground in steadfast devotion. While in his steadfast devotion, he also estab- 
lished a hermitage and abode of instruction (matalayam, < Skt. mathdlaya) 
after a short time. He dwelled there in that place and made offerings at the 
great lake called the Offering Pool. On the ground at the north side of this 
Pool of Offering was where the Lord of All (Carvésvara, < Skt. Sarvesvara) 
had given the vision of his dance (natanam, < Skt. nafana) of five activities 
(Mpvl. paficakiruttiyam, < Skt. pancakrtya) to Agastya, and where his disciples 
had gone to perform worship rites to 1,008 lingas and 108 shaligrams.'° 

Holy Konnur (Thirukonnür, also just Konnur or Connoor) was a village in 
the Saidapet Taluk of Chingleput District that today has been almost entirely 
subsumed within the northwest Chennai suburb of Villivakkam (Villivakkam); 
a Vijayanagara-era temple called Arulmigu Agatheeswarar Temple (Arulmiku 
Akastisvarar Tirukkoyil) still exists at the site. A published pamphlet about this 
sacred site (talam, < Skt. sthala) in Tamil, entitled Vilvaranyat tala puranac curuk- 
kam (“Summary of the Legend of the Sacred Site of the Bael Forest"), refers to 
both the bael forest and to the same destruction of Vatapi and Ilvala by Agastya 
in Villivakkam (Tasar 2000, see Figure 9.4). The earliest known mention of 
this story appears to be in the third book (Skt. parvan) of the Mahabharata epic, 
entitled the “Aranyakaparvan,” chapter 99 according to Sorensen's order (1904, 
237, 720) and chapter 97 according to Sukthankar’s numbering of the parvan 
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FIGURE 9.4 Vilvaranyat tala purāņac curukkam (“Summary of the Legend of the Sacred 
Site of the Bael Forest”). I am grateful to Chitra Selvakumar for mailing 
me a copy of this work after we met at the temple in February 2020. 


(Sukthankar 1942, 339-341; see also Zvelebil 1992, 238 and Appendix 3). The 
prominence of the story of Agastya’s ingestion of the two “demon” (Skt. daitya or 
dsurd) brothers Ilvalan and Vatapi—the latter of whom even has an ancient tem- 
ple site named after him in Badami, Karnataka—provides a compelling example 
how the Sanskrit mythos of Agastya became intertwined with Tamil and other 
South Indian vernacular legends, including a temple named after him in Konnur 
(Figure 9.5). 

Sabhapati’s literature is not just connected to the Tamil legends of Agastya, 
but also employs vernacular languages and scripts. Throughout his Tamil works 
are found mantric formulae and instructions for their application, all in the 
Tamil script, just as his (heavily Sanskritic) Hindi and Telugu works and Bengali 
translation—not fully considered in this chapter for the sake of space—contain 
instructions in the Devanagari, Telugu, and Bengali scripts, respectively. The 
Sanskrit rendered in these scripts would not always have been understood to his 
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FIGURE 9.5 A line of sivalingas worshipped with flowers along the outer courtyard of 
the Arulmigu Agatheeswarar Temple. Photo by Keith E. Cantú. 


audience, so Sanskrit terms are often accompanied by additional notes to explain 
or clarify meaning in vernacular languages (see, for example, Figure 9.6). While 
there is certainly a rich tradition of interpreting Sanskrit terms in manuscript 
commentarial traditions and vernacular translations from Sanskrit, the presence 
of a list of terms giving Tamil equivalents for Sanskrit terms was very rare at this 
time for a non-academic published work. This concern to “localize” teachings 
and make them accessible to various regions of India, in other words, opened the 
door for Sabhapati to willingly blend his Sanskrit-based teachings on yoga and 
mantra with vernacular religious worlds. Such a phenomenon of localization to 
fit a given vernacular-language audience can be usefully contrasted with San- 
skritization as a means to make a local text intelligible to an educated audience 
all across South Asia. 

Sabhapati’s Tamil works contain vernacular instructions for how these man- 
tras are to be used in the observation of rituals (Cuvamikal 1913, 4): 


It is necessary to meditate according to the summary of this teaching, and 
this is the sequence: having recited the mantra for bathing in the morning 
and taken a bath, sit in a solitary place. While reciting the rules for the 
sequence of daily ceremonies with, your mouth, at that time also medi- 
tate with your mind. This should start at six o’clock in the morning and 
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FIGURE 9.6 Part of a list giving Dravidian Tamil equivalents of Sanskrit words 
(Cuvamikal 1913). 


be finished at seven o'clock. Then after seven o'clock up to eight o'clock 
recite with your tongue the worship rites to be performed mentally, while 
also meditating on them in your mind. After finishing this you should 
go to work according to your circumstances. Then, at night from seven 
o'clock to eight o'clock one should recite the meditations for the royal yoga 
(rajayokam, < Skt. rajayoga) and the meditations for the sequence of initia- 
tion, and while doing so meditate with your mind. With this you will be 
finished. In this way you will receive absolute purity, happiness now and 
in the hereafter, the fruits of desire and dispassion, the absorption of mind, 
wealth, offspring, trade for one's crops, employment, the knowledge of 


devotion, and liberation.!! 
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Notice the sequence of times, which allows for anyone who is employed with 
other activities to perform the mantras along with their ritual practices, not just 
full-time male or female ritual specialists (i.e. püjarins or pūjārinīs). Another pos- 
sible indicator of a connection with a popular level is the promise that perform- 
ing these rites daily will not only bring one the attainment of soteriological 
goals but also lead to certain tangible results (bubhuksu, “desiring [this-worldly] 
enjoyment” instead of mumuksu, “desiring liberation”): wealth, offspring, and the 
"trade for one’s crops" (payir varttakam). 

Another interesting feature of Sabhapati's vernacular instructions is his com- 
bination of physical practices, such as bathing and marking oneself with ashes, 
with practices of mental interiorization, such as meditative concentration. For 
example, among other instructions are found: (1) "Three small concentrations 
for the mind" (manetiricinna taranam), (2) "Guidance on all the ceremonies, man- 
tras, and meditations” (carvanustana mantira tiyana upatecam), (3) "Guidance on the 
mantras for bathing" (snága mantira upatécam), (4) "Guidance on the mantra for 
the three marks of ash" (viputi tiriciirnamantira [upatécam]), (5) "Guidance on the 
binding of the eight directions" (asfatibapantana upatécam), (6) “Guidance on the 
nine celestial bodies" (navakkiraha upatécam), and (7) “Guidance on (mental) for- 
mulation” (cankalpa upatécam). It is clear from these instructions that the contents 
make use of an elaborate Sanskrit technical vocabulary on mental formulation 
(cankalpam, < Skt. sankalpa) and meditative cultivation (pávanai, < Skt. bhavana), 
while their language simultaneously connects it to Tamil vernacular rituals hap- 
pening all around the margins of formal temple environments. 

The body of practices that Sabhapati Swami builds with these mantras more- 
over spans the sectarian boundaries of Saiva, Vaisnava, and goddess worship, and 
it includes a whole pantheon of gods and goddesses. These include (1) “guid- 
ance on the [mantras for] the praise for all gods” (carvatévatarccana upatecam), (2) 
"guidance on the [mantras for] the praise of all goddesses” (carvatéviyarccand upate- 
cam), (3) “guidance on the recitation of the five-syllabled mantra of the God 
of All” (carvesvarar paficaksarajapa upatecam), (4) “guidance on the five-syllabled 
mantra of the Goddess of All” (carvesvari paticataksara upatécam), (5) “guidance on 
the five-syllabled mantra of Visnu" (visnii pancaksara upatecam), (6) “guidance on 
the eight-syllabled mantra of Visnu" (visnii astaksara upatécam), (7) “guidance on 
the five-syllabled mantra of the great Siva and Sakti” (mahacivacakti paiicaksara 
upatécam), (8) “guidance on the five-syllabled mantra of the guru" (kuru paricaksara 
upatécam), (9) “guidance on the five-syllabled mantra for every god and god- 
dess” (sarvatévatatévi pancaksara upatécam), (10) “guidance on the five- and sixteen- 
syllabled mantra of Ganapati” (kanapati cofaca paticaksara upatécam), and (11) 
"guidance on the six-syllabled mantra of Subrahmanya” (cuppiramaniyar sataksara 
upatécam) (Cuvamikal 1913, 30). This concern to transcend various sectarian and 
deity-based boundaries of Hinduism was popular in South India during Sab- 
hapati’s lifetime, and was not only promoted by the Theosophical Society in 
Adyar but also even earlier by Tamil ViraSaiva authors (Steinschneider 2016) and 
informed by the antinomian folk legacy of the Siddhars (Zvelebil 1996). 
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The last connection with Tamil vernacular discourse in Sabhapati's writings is 
the connection between mantra and sound. While the theoretical framework of 
mantras and their meditation is undoubtedly Sanskritic and elite, the application 
of vocalizing Tantric mantras and seed-syllables in Sabhapati's yogic teachings 
helped to bridge his vernacular world with the elite temple contexts in which the 
Vedas and other scriptures were recited and intoned (cf. Gerety 2021). Sabhapa- 
ti's literature accordingly outlines the contours for a kind of religious, vernacular 
music practice that developed out ofthe early modern reception and performance 
of the musical expressions of the Tamil Siddhars, songs that to this day are held 
up as an exemplar of Tamil folk religious identity (Zvelebil 1973). The Siddhars, 
who as mentioned above were connected to the legends of Agastya, were not just 
yogins and yoginis but also composers of songs that are still performed in many 
temple contexts today alongside the more established performances of the songs 
of the Vaisn ava Alvars and Saiva Nayanmars (Peterson 1989; Zvelebil 1973). 

Sabhapati’s trilingual work in English, Tamil, and Sanskrit contains vivid 
descriptions about how each of the Tantric cakras or lotuses (kamalam, < Skt. 
kamala), which Sabhapati translated into English as "faculties," is "created as 
puffing and swelling as bubbles" (Yogiswer 1890, 158). Each of these lotuses 
corresponds to what Sabhapati calls “Divine words" (pijamantiram, < Skt. bija- 
mantra, lit. "seed-mantras" or "seed-spells"). For example, there are five such 
words (or “seed-syllables”) in the case of the “Kundali [Skt. kundali] of elements 
." Each of these words has what Sabhapati translates 
as "Spirit" (tevatamsam, < Skt. devatamsa, lit. “part of a deity"), which dwells in 
what he calls a “bubble” (an idiosyncratic translation of kamala, lit. lotus"): 
the "Spirit of the syllable om" creates ether in the center, and the "spirits" of va, 


or Mooladharum [müladhara] 


ca, Sa, and sa, respectively, create air, fire, water, and “mud” (i.e. earth). These 
words create five faculties (tattvas) that accordingly contain "sins, vices, impu- 
rities and unholiness" which “must be purified by silent and dumb meditation” 
(maunajapatiyanam, < Skt. maunajapadhyana, lit. “meditation of silent [mantra]- 
recitation”). The impurities of these faculties arise on account of māyā, what 
Sabhapati translates as “delusion,” analogized with “impure water.” The “pure 
water,” by contrast, is the divine word or seed-spell of each Spirit that, when 
daily recited by the practitioner, can wash away the impurity and cause the tattva 
to eventually be re-absorbed into the transcendent Siva. 

Sabhapati’s hagiographies mention he was celebrated during his lifetime as a 
Tamil poet, and his works include lyrical songs and poetic compositions; it is no 
surprise that the aforementioned practices on mantric seed-syllables were not just 
a cosmological abstraction but also linked to the theory and practice of intoning 
musical svaras or “tones.” The mantras are linked to phonetic sounds that com- 
prise lyrical music. The student is instructed to think beyond the bliss that arises 
from singing musical lyrics and to meditate on the sounds from which these lyr- 
ics are molded, the theory of which somewhat resonates with the Sangitaratnakara 
of Sarngadeva (Kitada and Sarngadeva 2012). These tones in turn correspond to 
cosmogonic “inherent natures” (svariipam or cuvariipam, < Skt. svariipa) invoked 
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using sounds. The vowels (svara) are the starting point of the practice, which 
then develops to include the labial and nasal humming associated with syllables 
like am, nam, of, and ram. This then gives way to the “bliss” of na, ma, ci, va, ya 
(< Skt. namo Sivadya), or the Saiva five-syllabled mantra (Skt. paricaksaramantra), 
which are then all integrated in the prayava or syllable Om.'? We return finally 
to the “gamut of the Vedas” (vedasvara), which are what Sabhapati calls “Spiritual 
sounds" (piranavasvarasaptalaya sankitam, < Skt. pranavasvarasaptalaya sangita, lit. 
“music of the seven-fold absorption in the sounds of the syllable Om"). This 
seven-fold absorption in sound (Mpvl. saptalayam) are the seven svaras plus their 
octaval resolution (Mpvl. ca, ri, ka, ma, pa, ta, ni, ca, < Skt. sa, ri, gà, ma, pa, dha, ni, 
sa), the notes of which form the basis for musical improvisation in Indian modes 
or rāgas, including the Tamil vernacular songs of the Tévdram and those of the 
Tamil Siddhars. 

As Primiano concluded in his survey of the importance of vernacular reli- 
gion and folklore, research need not be limited to consideration “not only about 
how and what people have said, sung, or expressed religiously, but about the 
substance and objects of those beliefs in themselves whether natural or supernat- 
ural” (1995, 52). To this point, I would add that, in this case, it is not even just 
about “beliefs” but also ritual practices that lead to living dispositions and ways 
of perceiving the world. Further analyzing the expressions and rites of Tamil 
vernacular religion as expressed by an author like Sabhapati Swami, his prede- 
cessors, and his followers, can provide a critical window into these dispositions 
and show the diversity of teachings even among published authors on yoga in 
the modern period. 


Notes 


1 In this and subsequent references to technical terms, I will first give the Tamil trans- 
literation according to standard diacritical practice, followed by a transliteration from 
Sanskrit when applicable. 

For various ways in which scholars have framed the contours of this group, some 

more convincing than others, see R. Venkatraman (1990), Zvelebil (1996), Weiss 

(2009), Mallinson (2019), and Ezhilraman (2015). For consideration of their place in 

the wider pan-Indian context of the Siddhas, see White (1996) and Linrothe et al. 

(2006). 

3 “Chaturthi” (caturtti, < Skt. caturthi) is the fourth day of a lunar fortnight after a new 
or full moon. 

4 The festival of Dol Purnima (Bng. dol pürnima)/Dol Yatra (Hnd. dol jatra) is some- 
times celebrated with a swinging palanquin. 

5 “Sasthi” (Mpvl. casti, < Skt. sasthi) is the sixth day of a lunar fortnight after a new or 

full moon. It can also refer to the name of an important childbirth goddess who is 

honored on the sixth day of the lunar month, and the sixth day after childbirth. 

See White (2006, 40-34) for more on this observance. 

7 The five actions are as-"creation" (cirusti, < Skt. srsti), “maintenance” (titi, < Skt. 
sthiti), “destruction” (cankaram, < Skt. samhara), “the darkening of the soul by the 
deity" (tiropavam, < Skt. tirobhava, lit. “disappearance,” "vanishing"), and "favor" 
(anukkiraham, < Skt. anugraha). 


N 


an 


10 


11 


12 
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For the history of various “Agastyas” in Tamil literature, see Appendix 3 of Zvelebil 
1992: 

kelirulakir kettaikketuttu ketila muktikaival liyantarum 

málàta yakastiyarusi makupta topatécamavetarahasciyonmaiyai 

yalavenaiyanta yarut civaknana potarusiyenak karul iyavare 

ndlayuraittén nanun cankirahavetopatecamayulakuyyave. 

vilvavanattil atiyil akasttiyar vatapi, vilvapiyacural aikkonru akasttiyaralayamum, akasttiya tirt- 
tamum stapittu ippereri ye:npatil yakakuntam erpatutti yakanceytupona tirukkonnirirkuvantu 
pererikku yatutta nilattil nistaiyiliruakkumpoluthu tan tirikala fianatirustiyil, tan nistaiyiliruk- 
kumitam akasttiyarusi koncakalam matálayayacirmam erpatutti, vacittuponayitamayum, pērēri 
avar yákaficeytayakakuntamayum inta yakakuntavatapuranilattil akastiyarukku carvésvarar 
tan paticakiruttiya natana taricanam kotuttatayum, 1008 linkankal ai 108 calikkiramankal ai 
tan cisyarkal püjittu ponatayum. 

inta upatéca kurippinpati tiyapam pannaventiyak kiramam kalaiyil snanamantirattaiccolli 5 
ananceytu or taniyitattilutkarntu  nittiyakkiramayanustana vitikalai vayinal vacittukkonté 
appolute manatindluntiyanittukkon té kalatyil (6) manimutal (7) manikkull aka ceytu mutit- 
tuvittu appolute (7) manikkumel (8) manikkullaka manacakiriydpiijaikalaiyum vakkal 
vacittukkon fe manatindl tiyanittukkonte ceytu mutittuvittup pirakuyavalaval toliluk kuppoka- 
vum. irattiri (7) manimutal (8) manikkull aka rajayokat tiyanankalaiyum, tiksakkiramatti- 
yanankalaiyum, vacittukkonté manatal tiyanittukkonté ceytu mutikkavum. itanāl carvacutti, 
ihaparacukam kamyiya niskammiyapalan, mano[l]ayam, tanam, cantanam, payir varttakam, 
uttiyokam, paktikndnam muktikkitaikkum. 

For a dated but useful translation of Tamil verses pertaining to these syllables, see 
Pope (1900, xxxix—xlii). For more analysis of the mantra in Tamil Saiva-specific con- 
texts, see Winch (1975, 72—75). For other contexts in which Om is linked to sound 
and yoga, see Gerety (2021). 
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